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save what we could eat with our food, 
was no use to us, and I have little 
doubt that thirty or forty thousand 
ounds of honey was destroyed by us 
in that one week, for the wax was all 
that we cared to take. 

The first time I saw the natives take 
a bees’ nest I thought their method of 
doing it as peculiar as the nest itself 
was odd. This particular nest hung 
from a limb of a tall, straight, smooth- 
barked a tree, 75 feet from 
the ground. The trunk was a yard or 
more in diameter. To cut it down 
would have been several hours’ work, 
even for an experienced woodsman, 
while to climb it, after the ordinary 
fashion, would have been out of the 
question. This is the way Benn, one 
of the Timor men, set to work. First, 
he took from his bundle a torch of 
some resinous wood, and lighted it. 
This torch he attached to his waist- 
cloth, or girdle, by means of a nee 
some 10 feet ong. so that as heclimbe 
up, the slowly burning, but densel 
smoking torch would hang beneath 
him. To this girdle was also hung a 
chopping knife, for cutting off the 
comb from the branch, and a long line 
in a coil, for lowering it to the ground. 
Fola, another of the men, now brought 


7-\him a strong bush rope, or creeper, 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Apis Dorsata, the Large Bee of Java. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The following is an extract which I 
have copied from a recent number of 
The Youth’s Companion. Anything in 
regard to Apis dorsata seems to be of 
interest just now. Here isthe extract: 

In the year 1857 I was mate of the 
ship ** Ellen Bird,” then making her 
third se. It was in the palmy 
days of the sandal-wood and beeswax 
trade, and we were atthe Island of 
Timor, anchored at Delhi haven, tak- 
ing in a cargo. 

hile slowly taking in sandal-wood, 
log by log,I,as mate of the vessel, 
was dispatched on a trip inland, to 
hasten the collection of beeswax. 

Much has been said and written 
concerning bees, but I think the reader 
will yet find something novel in a 
brief description of the wild bees of 
Timor, and the odd method by which 
the natives capture them. 

These bees (the Apis dorsata) do not, 
like the wild bees of America and 
other countries, build their nests in 
hollow trees, or clefts in the crags. I 
was astonished to see ey an to the 
lower side of some stout branch, far 
up in the top of the loftiest trees, a 
great cone of honey comb, often 4 feet 
in diameter by 5 feet in length. These 
combs are so piled and covered in as 
to resist the weather completely, and 
are cemented to the branch with a 
thick, glutenous stump of very tough 
and compact wax. estimated the 


weight of some of these large combs 
até unds. 
During the week we were in the for- 


some 20 feet long, green and pliable, 
and freshly cut from the thicket. 
Benn first passed one end of this 
creeper around the trunk of the tree, 
then, grasping an end of it in each 
hand, leaned back, and setting his feet 
against the trunk, he began to walk u 

the tree, holding fast by the brush 


‘|rope,and throwing it up, by a quick 


jerk, after every second step. It was 
wonderful to note the skill with which 
he took advantage of the least rough- 
ness or scar in the bark, to get a hold 
for the loop, or for his feet. He was no 
more than a minute going up 60 feet. 
All this time he was almost enveloped 
ina cloud of smoke from the torch, 
which seemed to prevent the bees from 
settling on his body, which, but for 
his waist-cloth, was entirely bare and 
exposed to their stings. Arriving di 

rectly beneath the limb to which the 
comb was suspended, by a dexterous 
= he threw himself partly over it, 
then ae up his torch so that the 
smoke completely enveloped his body, 
he rested for some moments before 
creeping out on the branch to cut off 
the combs. ‘Thousands of bees were 
flying about him, and thousands more 
were clinging in black masses to the 
outside of thecomb. Butupon Benn’s 
holding out the torch beneath them, 
they all rose in a dense cloud, filling 
the forest with their deep solemn hum. 
Defended by the smoke, Benn had in 
a moment or two made a double noose 
of his smaller line around the comb, 
and then, with afew deft euts of his 
chopper, he cleaved off the cone from 
the limb, and lowered it unbroken 
to the ground. In 3 minutes more he 
walked down the tree, much as he had 
walked up, and stood among us, none 
the worse for his exploit, with the ex- 
ception of a few stings. Afterwards 
I repeatedly saw Fola, Amme, Motu- 
leet, and a dozen others of our native 
squad, climb up for nests in the same 





est, we took, I should think, nearly 
The honey, 


500 of these honey cones. 


“e- It was their customary method. 
ogersville, Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
How to get rid of Fertile Workers. 


E. A. THOMAS. 








Fortunate it is for bee-keepers that 
the fertile worker is of rare occur- 
rence, and can only occur in a colony 
in an abnormal condition. No one 
should allow acolony to remain queen- 
less or without the means to rear one 
from, a single day, and whoever does 
will lay himself liable to a new chap- 
ter of experience in bee-culture. I 
believe the old adage, ‘‘ an ounce of 
ae mene is worth a pound of cure,” 
10lds good in this case, and if the 
apiarist will take ‘proper care of his 
bees he will have but little trouble 
with fertile workers. But the most 
careful bee-keeper will sometimes 
have a case, especially if he has a 
large number of colonies to care for, 
and how to get rid of the workers has 
doubtless puzzled many. 

I think there is a difference in colo- 
nies, for, while some will readily ac- 
cept the means of obtaining a queen, 
others seem bent on their own destruc- 
tion, and nothing can be done with 
them until the fertile worker is re- 
moved. I have never had a full colony 
with a fertile worker, but now and 
then have a nucleus colony, which 
loses their first queen in going out to 
meet the drone, andso has no means 
of supplying the loss. After having 
experimented some as to the best wa 
of getting the worker out of the col- 
ony I have concluded that the treat- 
ment given below is the only sure way 
to deal with ‘tough cases” that refuse 
to receive a queen or raise one. 

I have had 2 nuclei troubled with 
fertile workers, one of which readily 
accepted a queen-cell, and, in course 
of time, had a fine laying queen. But 
the other would not accept a queen or 
start any cells from brood given them. 
I repeatedly inserted cells which the 
bees would take care of until hatched 
and then kill. This seemed to be a 
case where the bees had accepted a 
worker for their queen, and regarded 
all queens as intruders. 

I had about concluded to subject 
them to the treatment given below, 
when, by accident, I discovered a 
worker in the act of laying. I 
watched her while she laid quite a 
number of eggs, the bees treating her 
with all the consideration they would 
a queen, and then I pinched her head. 
1 had always thought that there was 
only one fertile worker in a colony, 
and I now had an opportunity to test 
the matter. In a short time after I 
killed this worker the bees manifested 
all the signs of queenlessness, and I 
immediately gave them some eggs and 
larve, when they became quiet and 
soon had cells started. I then gave 
them a cell from a full colony, as I 
rear no queens from nucleus cells,and 
in due time they had a laying queen. 

If anyone should find a fertile 
worker in a colony let him try the fol- 
lowing treatment: Shake the bees 
from all but one or two combs during 
the day, and at night, when the bees 
are quiet, remove the hive toa new 





stan and put a new hive with the 
combs taken from the old colony, on 


the old stand. In the morning the 
bees will commence to go back to the 
old stand, and after a sufficient num- 
ber have returned, give them a queen- 
cell and brood in all stages. The bees 
in a colony having a fertile worker 
are, of course, nearly all old bees, and 
so will nearly all retnrn to the old 
stand. The fertile worker and a few 
bees will remain,which can be destroy- 
ed, or they can be united with the col- 
ony after the queen is established. 
This manner of treatment reminds 
me of a very sure way to introduce 
queens. Remove the hive to a new 
stand and placea hive containing a 
frame or two of brood on the old 
stand. After all the old bees have 
returned to the old stand, introduce 
the queen to the young bees left in the 
hive. and after she has commenced to 
lay take the hive off the old stand and 
return the 6ld hive containing the 
queen. The old bees will return 
gradually, but so few returning at a 
time, and they finding the queen so 
quiet on the combs, do not offer to 
touch her. This is the way I intro- 
duce imported queens, and all those 
that I do not wish to run anyyzisk on. 
Coleraine, Mass. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Rocky Mountain Bee Plant. 


R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

DEAR Epiror: Will you, or some 
of your correspondents, give me some 
information as to the best manner of 
raising the Rocky Mountain bee plant 
—when and how to sow it,etc.? I 
sowed some of it in drills in my gar- 
den in the spring of 1880, and it did 
not come up until last spring, and then 
only about 30 plants. From what I 
have seen of these few plants it beats 
anything for bee pasturage—the bees 
are on it from daylight until noon, and 
while everything else is parched with 
drouth itis flourishing. My bees have 
been working on it 5 weeks—if I had 
one or two acres of itnow I would en- 
joy it, and I know my bees would. I 
also have a few plants of sweet clover 
that have been in bloom a month, but 
there has not been one bee on it yet. 
I had intended to sow several acres of 
the latter this fall, but I am afraid it 
will not produce honey here. Whatdo 
you think of it? Give me your advice. 

My bees have done well, for a begin- 





iner. I have taken 1,800 pounds of 
| honey from 19 colonies in the spring, 
| and made 26 new colonies. I lost 6 
|last winter. I use the a 
hive, with chaff pillow over the brood- 
chamber. I commenced with 3 colo- 
nies in the spring of 1879, and now 
have 45 good colonies, all in chaff 
hives. I have succeeded well in every- 
thing, except in preventing my colo- 
nies, run for section honey, from 
swarming. I have averaged 60 one- 
pound sections to 9hives, which I con- 
sider a failure in box honey, for, if I 
could have prevented swarming, I 
could have obtained 100 pounds to the 
colony just as well. I took 107 pounds 
|from the oo colony that did not 
swarm. My highest yield from the 
extracted colonies was 230 pounds. 
My honey is all sold at 15 and 20 cents, 
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at home. I hope to see you at the 
National Convention, at Lexington. 

Versailles, Ky., July 29, 1881. 

{Sow Rocky Mountain bee plant 
(Cleome) seed in the fall, either in 
drills or broadcast; drill 30 inches 
apart, with plants every 6 inches, or 6 
pounds per acre broadcast, harrowing 
itin nicely. It is biennial, blooming 
the second year after planting, and 
continues reproductive. We fear you 
have hardly given sweet clover (Meli- 
lotus alba) a fair trial. Sow one acre 
this fall, harrowing it in nicely; in 
the spring sow % pound mammoth 
mignonette, to give bloom the first 
season, as sweet clover is also a bien- 
nial. We think, all things considered, 
it has no equal.—ED.] 


~~ 





The Honey Crop. 





O. CLUTE. 





The white clover is over and gone, 
and we may look at the result as to 
crop thus far in the season. Bees 
generally were weak when, about the 
middle of April, spring opened. A 
few bees in a 
combs, little courage either among 
bees or bee-keepers,—such was the 
condition of things. But whens ring 
came, it came all at once. Very 
warm weather brought forward the 
early flowers as if by magic. No 
sooner could the bees fly out than they 
found both pollen and honey. The 
most marvelous change was at once 
wrought in the hives that the hard 
winter had spared. The good queens 
began to lay rapidly. There was 
abundance of food for the growing 
brood, and it came on apace. The 
long, warm days were musical with 
the merry humming. Willows, elms. 
maples, cottonwoods, box elders, ap- 
ples, and the small fruits, especially 
the raspberries,—all yielded honey or 
poilen, or both. 

With such favorable weather, and 
such a good supply of food, the few 
colonies that were alive when spring 
opened increased in bees with unusua 
rapidity. Yetit is doubtful if they 
were as strong as colonies ought to be 
when white clover began to open. 
Their winter depletion could not be so 
easily overcome. Soon after white 
clover opened we began to have rains, 
which washed out the honey from the 
flowers, and prevented the bees from 
flying. In some sections rains were 
so prevalent during Linn bloom that 
but little was obtained from that 
source, which usually gives such an 
abundant yield. 

But the white clover has been quite 
abundant, and the rains somewhat 
prolonged the season, so that in spite 
of some weakness in the hives and the 
drawback of the heavy rains, a very 
fair harvest has been secured. We 
have hives that have given 80 pounds 
of surplus honey, in addition to fur- 
nishing the bees for making two 
swarms. But not all our bees have 
done so well. Moreover, our bees 
have had but little comb to build, for 
at the opening of the surplus honey 
season, we put on the second stories, 
filled either with frames of nice old 
comb, or with foundation. This gave 
the bees a great advantage. The time 
and honey they would otherwise have 
devoted to comb. building they were 
able to give to nursing the growing 
brood and gathering honey, 

On the whole, the honey crop thus 
far has been fair in the vicinity of 
Iowa City. We see reports which in- 
dicate a fair yield gg + In some 
sections the yield has been rather 
above the average. As the rains have 
been so abundant we may expect a lux- 
uriant fall bloom,and a pretty good 
yield of honey from it. Should these 
expectations be realized, the present 
season, since the middle of April, will 
have been one of prosperity for the 
bee-keeper who was so fortunate as to 
bring his bees through the terrible 


hive, many moldy i 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Method of Obtaining Comb Honey. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





“The best method of obtainin 
comb honey” has been sent me, wit 
a request that I use it as a text upon 
which to write an article for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

The first and greatest necessity, is 
— of bees. hile a few bees can 

e made to work in the honey recepta- 
cles tosome extent if rightly managed, 
still success, as a rule,is rarely at- 
tained unless the hive is well crowded 
with bees. 

Plenty of bees are of no advantage 
unless we have them at the right time ; 
for if they are only obtained at the end 
of the honey harvest, they become 
consumers instead of producers, there- 
by thwarting the object we have in 
view. If the harvest is white clover, 
we must build the bees up strong, 
early; if basswood, a little more time 
can be taken; if buckwheat and fall 
flowers, the bees will usually become 
strong enough, if allowed to take their 
own course. As white clover is the 
main honey —“~ with the = peed 
the bees should be stimulated durin 
the month of May by feeding, spread- 
ing the brood, etc.,so as to early obtain 
all the bees possible. 

The next thing is to know just when 
to put on the boxes, or surplus arrange- 
ment. This is something quite diffi- 
cult to decide, for if put on too early, 
brood-rearing is retarded, and if _ 
on too late, much loss of honey will be 
the result. I have found it the best 
plan to wait about putting on boxes 
until I see little bits of comb bein 
built at the ends of the frames an 
next the honey-board, with honey be- 
ingputinthem. When this is observ- 
able, you may know that honey is to 
be had, and that more room is needed. 
Do not wait until your bees swarm be- 
fore putting on boxes, for bees often 
refuse to swarm, and hang idle on the 
hive all summer. Swarming is re- 
tarded very litile, if any, by putting 
on boxes, and if a start is made in 
them before swarming, they are en- 
tered much quicker when the hive 
gets a again, from the hatch- 
ing of the brood. 

Another important item, is not to 
= on too much surplus room at first. 

ut on a capacity of from 10 to 20 lbs., 
according to strength of colony, and 
when the bees are well at work in this, 
add more by spreading apart those 
they are at work in, and putting empt 
boxes between those partially full, till 
the full capacity of the hive is reached. 
From many experiments, I have be- 
come convinced that surplus room to 
the amount of 60 pounds is about right 
fora good strong colony, where worked 
for box honey, and 120 lbs. where 
worked for extracted honey, exclusive 
of the brood frames. 

In putting on boxes I have found it 
a great help to have a few boxes full 
of comb, left over from the previous 
season, to place on at first, as the bees 
will store honey in these before the 
will build new comb or draw out com 
foundation. 

If you adopt the tiering-up plan, raise 
up those put on first, when two-thirds 
full, and bp an empty tier under 
them; and when they are two-thirds 
full, raise them again. Do not keep 
tiering up, however, toward the close 
of the honey season; but as it draws 
near, reverse the operation, so as to 
have the bees finish as many as possi- 
ble of those they have started in. 

This tiering-up process is preferred 
by many of our best apiarists; but I 
prefer the side and top-storing plan 
combined, and fully believe that better 
results can be obtained by its adop- 
tion. In this case a on boxes.as be- 
fore till the top of the hive is covered, 
and when more room is needed, put 
on those at the sides. For this plan, 
cases and separators for holding the 
section boxes are a necessity. These 
should hold the number of boxes most 
convenient for the hive in use. I use 
acase holding two prize boxes. As 





winter.—Iowa City Stock Journal. 


over, they are taken off, and those 

partly filled at the sides are raised to 

the top, in place of those taken off, 
e 


and the empty boxes placed at the 
sides ag | time. In doing this, I 
generally handle them by the cases 


instead of by the separate box. Keep 
on taking from the top, and placing 
empty boxes with starters at the sides, 
till the season draws toaclose. Now, 
instead of placing more boxes at the 
sides, close up the sides with your fol- 
lower, as you raise the partly-filled 
boxes, till the bees are shut out of the 
side boxes entirely. By this means 
you throw the full force of the bees on 
the few remaining boxes, which are 
partly filled, so most of them are fin- 
ished up at the end of the season. I 
take off all finished boxes once a week, 
and consider this none too often to take 
off the honey, for by so doing it is not 
soiled by the bees traveling over it. 

Thus, I have told you, in short, just 
how I manage my bees for box honey. 
One writer thinks that to move sec- 
tions from the side to the top is too 
much work, and says that *‘ the opera- 
tion looks easier on paper than he finds 
it to be in reality ;” and another wri- 
ter wants me to give an “ article whose 
points are based upon reason, and not 
upon my personal experience.’? When 
I write I give things as I find them, 
and methods as I use them, and not 
high-sounding theory, to tickle the 
ears. If any do not see fit to work as 
I do, let them work as they choose— 
this is a free country. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Another Letter from Frank Benton. 


FRANK BENTON. 








By the courtesy of Mr. D. A. Jones, 
of Beeton, Ontario, we are able to 
present to our readers another interest- 
ing letter from Mr. Frank Benton : 


FRIEND JONES: They have me be- 
hind bars and locks, with plenty of 
guards about! Iam not alone in my 
misery for, among the 30 other pas- 
sengers, is Mrs. Fluhart, who came on 
the same Austrian Lloyd steamer, 
having been on a journey to Palestine. 
What are we charged with ? Why, we 
touched the Syrian coast, and quaran- 
tine has been established here, since a 
few cases of the terrible disease known 
as the “* black plague ” have been re- 
ported from Mesopotamia pa a 
thousand miles from Beyrout, or fully 
40 days journey from _ port of the 
Syrian coast. We have but 3 days to 
stay,and get along very well since 
food is daily brought us from our 
friends outside. After not having 
seen my wife for over 5 months, I am 
now permitted to speak to her through 
a small window, she remaining at a 
distance, and I have not shaken hands 
with her yet. We have had visits 
from the ladies of the American 
school, and many of the pupils, also, 
but they are ‘‘distant calls.” 

I brought with me, from Syria, a 
lot of bees, from Mt. Lebanon, and 
they are also in quarantine (that is, 
nights, for I have “stolen a march” 
upon the officers; as soon as the hives 
had been ranged in the shade of a 
wall, I opened the entrances. To-day 
one colony swarmed, and the swarm 
clustered on atreein the outer in- 
closure of the quarantine. Everyone 
outside of our part, not being quaran- 
tined, left; but by permission of the 
cea ye in charge, I went out and 

ived them. As things can be passed 
in for us, I sent home for empty bee 
hives, and have been transferring! I 
have had about 30 spectators inside, 
and those having come to see friends, 
by climbing up outside, could look 
over our walls. 

My letter, mailed at Suez, probably 
ope you for the statement that 

ave now no living specimens of Apis 
dorsata. In that letter I explained 
that my severe illness (malarial fever, 
or, jungle fever, as they call it in In- 
dia) just before leaving Ceylon, pre- 





soon as those first put on are capped 





J | steps will be taken 





obtained, and my weakness while on 
the steamer, as well as lack of facili- 
ties, rendered it impossible to remedy 
the matter. When on the Red Sea we 
experienced a very sudden change of 
temperature, from the hot breezes of 
the deserts to, what seemed to us, a 
cold northern blast, and I found my- 
self @ain down with the fever. Most 
of the passengers suffered, and many 
who were strong and well before be- 
came suddenly ill, not from seasick- 
ness, however, for the sea was not 
rough. 

At Suez I was too weak to go on 
shore, so as to come by rail to Alex- 
andria, and avoid, thereby, any quar- 
antine here, hence I went on to Port 
Said, but could get no steamer for 
Alexandria for some days, although I 
could pet one for Beyrout the same 
day. I chose the latter route, since I 
thought I might have to wait several 
days in Alexandria also, if I did not 
connect with the English steamer from 
there ; then, too, I supposed I would 
be sure of an English steamer each 
week from Beyrout to Larnaca, but 
upon my arrival in Beyrout I found, 
to my surprise, that this line had dis- 
continued for the present sending any 
steamers from Beyrout to Cyprus, and 
I must wait some time for the Aus- 
trian Lloyd for Larnaca. 

As soon as I gained a little strength 
in the bracing air coming down from 
Mount Lebanon, with its snow- 
crowned peaks, I went out in search 
of bees. Some of the colonies I bought 
were obtained of a man you bought 
from last year. These I brought in a 
boat to Beyrout, thinking they would 
arrive in better condition, but it was 
very trying to see those stupid men 
(Arabs and Turks) persist, after re- 

eated caution and when I carried a 
jug of them myself to show them how, 
in turning them all ways but the right 
one. After many delays, much talk, 
and no small number of lies on the 

art of the officials at the custom- 
10use,as well as some backsheesh, I 
got the colonies on the steamer, and 
now they are here, and, strange to say, 
a few escaped with whole combs. 

If anyone thinks that itisan easy 
matter to buy up, prepare, and trans- 
port bees from these lands to our far 
western home, he would need but one 
such trip as my last to convince him 
to the contrary. 

As to the great East Indian bees 
(Apis dorsata) I can say they were 
alive when I reached Beyrout, but 
seemed to have withstood a trying 
journey, so that, when I let them out, 
they dwindled. I could not prevent 
it, and at last there were no more left. 
It would have been interesting to have 
experimented with these bees, but I 
doubt greatly their excelling, if the 
equaled, Apis mellifica. I have still 
some bees of the species Apis florea, 
and at least one queen is alive. These 
are very small bees, and not of much 
value. One thing very much sur- 
prised me, namely, the wonderful te- 
nacity of life the 2 races just men- 
tioned have shown. Under the same 
conditions Apis melifica would, I be- 
lieve, scarcely have reached alive 4% 
of this long journey of 6,000 miles 
from Ceylon. 


LATER—OUT OF QUARANTINE. 
We are busy getting things fixed up; 
pote house in the old mansion, but 
could only get the promise of it for 
one month, since the owner thinks 
some of coming to Larnaca to live. 
You know it is owned in Nicosia. 

I found the bees in fine order, with 
some increase. My dear wife has 
done wonderfully well with them ; she 
has hived all the swarms, etc., given 
them empty combs, and has smoked 
the surplus combs with sulphur, so 
they are in good order, and I willsoon 
have them covered with bees. 

Those ‘“‘pesky”’ Greeks said: ‘That 
American has now on. and we hope 

revent his re- 
ae to our Island and sending 
away the few bees left in Cyprus. 
But there is no fear, for our work here 
has interested those who, by reason 
of their positions, could counteract 





vented absolutely my caring for and 
preparing for shipment the bees I had 


any petitions sent to the Government. 
FRANK BENTON. 
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Read before the Lewisburg (N. Y.) Scientific Soc. 


Do Bees Puncture Grapes ? 





PROF. F. W. TUSTIN. 





The question as to whether the honey 
bee, Apis mellifica, punctures and tears 
open the skin of fruit, and especially 
that of the grape, has called forth con- 
siderable discussion. That a matter 
apparently so simple should, for so 
long a time, be in an unsettled condi- 
tion, seems a little surprising. 

Bee-keepers generally deny that 
bees do any injury to sound fruit, and 
as they doubtless best understand the 
habits of their favorites, they make a 
strong argument in their own behalf. 


Fruit-growers, on the other hand, 
earnestly claim that bees do them 

reat harm. They find these insects 
industriously engaged in sipping the 
juices of bursted grapes, and in their 
vexation over the lost fruit, and with- 
out much discrimination, they charge 
the whole work—both the rupturing 
ot the skin, as well as the extracting 
of the juices—upon the busy yet harm- 
less insect. 

Here we have the chief point of in- 
terest in this question—the fruit- 
, ene from personal considerations, 

emanding that the bees shall be de- 
stroyed or kept within bounds ;—the 
apiarist denying that his bees do any 
harm, and that therefore they should 
not in any way be restrained, 

The subject was assigned to me to 
report upon before the society, at a 
time when I had not the opportunity 
of giving it any special attention, and 
yet in a general way I have observed 
for several years that bees have been 
very numerous about my vines, and 
that many a grape wasrobbed by them 
of its sweet juices and-rich pulp. 

That bees have increased in num- 
bers and that they are fond of feed- 
ing upon the luscious contents of a 
ripened bunch of grapes are well ad- 
mitted facts. The food most natural 
to the bee is the fluid secretions con- 
tained in the nectaries of various 
kinds of flowers, and the pollen dust 
of the anthers. But when flowers are 
scarce, or when they have passed 
their season—since the bee must live 
and gather honey all the day—its in- 
stinct leads it to other saccharine sub- 
stances, and on this account, doubt- 
less, it takes to the ripened peach, 
stape, pear, and the like. 

The bee is furnishd with organs, 
enabling it readily to gather its food. 
In the first place it has a double stom- 
ach, or, more correctly, two stomachs, 
the first of which serves as a recepta- 
cle or pouch for the fluid matter which 
it gathers from the flowers; this fluid 
matter thus gathered and stored up 
does not appear to differ from honey. 
In this honey-stomach no digestion of 
the honey is known to take place, and 
it seems to serve the only office of 
holding the gathered honey, until the 
bee returns home. The coatings of 
this stomach being furnished with the 
power of muscular reaction, the honey 
is readily emptied into the cells of the 
comb. 

To extract the honey-fluid from the 
flowers and introduce it into this stom- 
ach, the bee is furnished with what 
may beregardedasan elongated tongue 
formed by a prolongation of what 
with us answers to the lower lip. This 
tongue is flexible, and capable of a 
certain degree of extension. It is not 
a hollow tube with a suction arrange- 
ment at the end, to enable the bee to 
suck the fluid of the flower into its 
stomach, as has commonly been sup- 
og But in gathering honey the 

ee inserts its tongue into the nectary 
of the flower, and whatever honey may 
adhere to the surface of the tongue 
is introduced into its mouth and ulti- 
mately finds its way into the stomach. 
It is in this way that the bee gathers 
its honey. This tongue is a very del- 





icate organ and has no puncturing or 
penetrating power. 

To further enable the bee to accom- 
plish its work the mouth is furnished 
with ‘‘feelers”’ or palpi—four in num- 
ber. These are for the insect, its or- 
gans of scent. There are, besides, 2 
strong mandibles or jaws, furnished 
with 2 teeth. These parts are not 
used, as in vertebrates, for masticat- 
ing the food, but fora variety of other 
purposes. For instance, sometimes 
the parts of the flower may be so com- 
pressed that ready access to the nec- 
taries cannot be obtained, and it may 
be necessary for the bee to = apart 
or to cut away portions of the floral 
envelopes, so as to gain the honey. 
And in the work of preparing a place 
for the building of the nest, or the 
making of the comb, it may be neces- 
sary to break away or to cut through 
hard substances. In the accomplish- 
ment of these things the mandibles 
furnish the requisite power, while the 
my or feelers tell the bee what is to 

e done, and how and where to do it. 

That these mandibles have, for the 
size of the insect, considerable power, 
may be seen by considering for a mo- 
ment some of the genera allied to the 
common honey bee. 

Thus, instances are known where 
the humble bee has been shut up 
within the corolla of flowers, and he 
has cut his way through the walls of 
his prison. There is the so-called bor- 
ing bee, which, with its mandibles, 
often skillfully cuts its way for a con- 
siderable distance le ~ dry timber. 
Then the mason bee detaches and 
yey together grains of sand and 

y the aid of amucous secretion works 

these up into cells of an almost im- 
perishable kind. So that the mandi- 
bular power of the bee family is quite 
conspicuous, and itis a power to be 
exerted according as the exigencies of 
the case may require. 
_ The sting of the bee is an organ in 
its structure and in its use quite dif- 
ferent from the mandibles. It is sit- 
uated in the posterior part of the body 
and is a finely pointed instrument 
with an open tube extending along its 
entire length. At the root of the 
sting isa little sac in which is con- 
tained the poisonous fluid, which the 
bee injects through this tube into the 
wound which he has made. The ob- 
ject here is to provide the insect wiih 
the necessary means of self-defense 
when it is exasperated or attacked, 
and,so far as itis known,itis only 
under these circumstances that the 
sting is used. It is strictly an organ 
of defense, and inno way used asa 
means to assist in the gathering of the 
food. When the sting is used it sim- 
ply punctures the surface to which it 
is applied, unless that surface be pow- 
erful enough to resist the fine point of 
the sting. So that with reference to 
the question before us the opinion 1s 
generally held that, in their ravages 
upon grapes, if bees ever do tear open 
the skin, they certainly do not and 
eannot do this with their sting, this 
organ having no power to tear or cut 
open, but on 4 to penetrate or punct- 
ure easily yielding substances. 

But it is not certainly known that 
the bee does ever tear open the skin 
of the grape. For what has been 
stated, its mandibular power is with- 
out donbt sufficient to enable this to 
be done, and thatitis possible may 
not be doubted. But there is want of 
evidence that the bee ever does this. 

I have never seen a bee in the act of 
teartng open the skin of a sound 

rape, although I have seen repeated 
instances of one, and indeed several 
bees together, luxuriating upon the 
— juices of a Delaware or a Con- 
cord, 

And so far asI have been able to 
correspond with them, I find that the 
authorities upon this subject quite 
unanimously agree that there is no 
evidence against the bee that it tears 
open the grape, although this assidu- 
ous little honey-worker is ready to ap- 
propriate the sweet substance of the 
grape, the peach, and kindred fruits, 
when once the skin has been broken 
from any cause, whether on account of 
a defect in the growth of the fruit, or 
through disease, or by reason of an 


excess of juices in the fruit whereby 
the skin not being able to yield suffi- 
ciently must burst, or through the 
sting of the wasp or other insects. 

Prof. A. Packard, of Brown Uni- 
versity, says that though he has no 
evidence that they do so, yet his “‘ im- 
oo is that bees will puncture and 

ite open grapes,” but this impression, 
he says, is founded simply on this, 
that he sees ‘‘no reason from the 
structure of the mouth why they 
could not do so.” ; 

But the observations and experi- 
ments of the Secretary of the Cincin- 
nati no Society are more 
to the point. He says that if you lay 
a ripe bunch of cy with sound 
berries in front of the hive, with the 
entrance thereto contracted to Y orto 
1g of an inch, so that a bee going 
out or coming home will have to run 
over or around the bunch, you will no- 
tice that they try their very best to 
attack the grapes, while every berry 
remains intact. He found the same 
true of a sound ripe Bartlette pear. 
After he had satisfied himself of the 
inability of the bee to penetrate the 
skin of the grape, he then punctured 
each berry with a pin, and in an hour 
or two nothing remained but the skins 
and the stem. 

Dr. 8S. 8S. Rathvon, editor of the 
Lancaster Farmer, says: have 
_— grapes (isabe las, Clintons, 

ncords, Hartford Prolifics, Marthas, 
and Delawares) upon my premises for 
30 years, and yet I have never ob- 
served a bee cutting or tearing open 
any of them. From the organic 
structure of the mouth of the bee itis 
very probable that they can lacerate 
skins of the more delicate grapes, and 
the testimony from intelligent sources 
seems to beso strong that I do not 
feel like ignoring it, and yet I feel 
that many. observations in that direc- 
tion are too superficial to be entirely 
reliable Ihave not conversed with a 
single person who says he ever saw a 
bee in the act of cutting open grapes. 
But the grapes are found ruptured, 
and the bees do work upon them, and 
that seems to be the bulk of the testi- 
mony.” 

But the best authority, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Lansing, Mich.,says : ‘‘ From 
close observation for many years, 
from careful experiments seemingly 
crucial, and from a vast amount of 
testimony, I feel sure that if bees 
ever attacked sound grapes itis ex- 
ceptional; some scientists say that 
they do at times—so that I cannot say 
they do not. But I am sure it is very 
rarely, if ever, the case. I havelived 
for several years in the midst of vine- 
yards, and where bees were very nu- 
merous, but I never saw bees tear 
open a sound grape. If bird or wasp 
or disease break the grapes, and the 
bees find no other stores, they will la 
up the oozing juice. At such time 
have broken grapes, and when they 
were being — by bees, I would 
remove them and place sound grapes 
in their stead, when the bees would at 
once stop work.” 

Our conclusions from observations, 
-_ from the testimony of others are 
then— 

1. That the bee cannot puncture 
the skin of the grape with either its 
tongue or its sting. 

2. That it is possible that bees may 
tear open grapes from the fact that 
they possess the necessary mandibular 
power. 

3. We believe that they rarely, if 
ever, do this, and that their depreda- 
tions upon grapes are confined to cases 
where already from other causes the 
skin has been ruptured. 

The complaints of bees destroying 
grapes and other kinds of fruit are 
more frequent than they were 30 years 
ago, and ibly for the reason that 
in later times the trees and shrubs 
and plants from which bees have been 
in the habit of gathering their honey 
have been relatively decreasing in 
number, while at the same time the 
culture of bees has been increasing all 
over the country. The remedy for 
such complaints should be found not 
in destroying the bees, nor in advo- 
cating their restriction, for honey we 
must have and it is quite as desirable 








to many persons as is fruit. The true 
way will be for the bee-keeper to pro- 
vide, in places conveniently near 
the hives, the necessary clover and 
flower-bearing plants from which his 
bees may derive their food. 

Imbued with its instinct of indus- 
try, the bee will not be idle. It will 
gather its stores from flowers if it 
can; from various fruits, peaches, 
grapes and pears, if it must. 


EE Eee 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Improvement of the Race of Bees. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS. 








DEAR Epiror: Some years ago I 
addressed an article to the Bex Jour- 
NAL, proposing a plan to improve the 
Italian race of bees, just as we have 
any | our races of hogs, cattle, 
and horses. And Iam extremely glad 
to see — correspondents falling in 
with this proposition, and advocating 
the plan as not only possible, but one 
which ought to go into immediate ef- 
fect. Therefore, in order to inaugu- 
rate the work, I propose the following 
prize for the best tested Italian queen, 
to be exhibited at Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1881, at 2 
p-m. Major Allen, A. N. VanCamp 
and Mr. Picket, of this county, being 
the judges in the case to award the 
prize. hese 3 gentlemen are all 
practical bee-keepers, and competent 
judges, and any one can write to either 
for information concerning the re- 
ape ree of the writer, directing 
the letter to Wilton Junction. I also 
beg leave to refer them to you for any 
such information, having formed a 
very pleasant acquaintance with you 
at Muscatine, ayear ago. If you think 
the plan one which will help to find 
the best in the market,I wish you 
would add a word in the JoURNAL to 
help forward the work. 


TEN DOLLAR PRIZE. 


I wish to offer, through the BEE 
JOURNAL, the above named prize for 
the best Italian queen, home bred or 
imported, sent to me before Monday, 
the 22d day of August next, out of 6, 
forwarded to me by any 6 different 
breeders, each sending one tested 

ueen, not to exceed one year old, 
this year’s rearing having the prefer- 
ence. Said queen to excel in the fol- 
lowing respects : 

1. The largest in size herself, and 
producing the largest worker progeny. 

2. Producing the brightest colored 
workers. 

8. Her progeny being the most 
peaceable in handling, and adhering to 
the combs the closest. 

4. As farasitcan be ascertained 
this fall, the most prolific breeder, and 
me ee worker offspring. 

I will pay each breeder the common 

rice, also, which he charges for a 

sted queen, providing she shows any 
of the qualities named above, in a su- 
perior degree, reserving the right to 
return her if she falls below the aver- 
age standard of queens in my home 
apiary at this place. 

Any queen-breeder who accepts the 
above proposal, and becomes a con- 
testant, to notify me by postal as soon 
as possible, at the same time announc- 
ing when the queen can be forwarded 
when I will notify him by return mai 
if he can be accepted as one of the 6 
to compete for the prize. 

The report of the committee, and 
— ‘or queens, and $10 prize, to 
ye made at the North Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, to be held at 
Chicago, Oct. 25 and 26, 1881. 

It will be noticed that the breeder 
will get the ordinary price for his 

ueen, and the ten dollars extra, if 
she proves to be the best. But none 
need send, except such as rank up 
with the best in the market. 

Wilton Junction, Lowa. 


_ 


«@ The North Eastern Wisconsin 
Convention meets at Pewaukee, Wis.., 
instead of Berlin, as at first an- 
nounced. It meets on Oct. 11 and 12, 
1881. Those in that vicinity should 
make a point of attending. 
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THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 10, 1881. 











Exhibits for National Convention. 





To all Bee-Keepers, fraternally greet- 
ing: I have been appointed a commit- 
tee to receive exhibits for the National 
Convention, and accept the trust. 
Persons sending articles for exhibition 
will please prepay freight or express 
charges, and send plain directions how 
to be returned; if desirous of selling 
them, attach acard stating the lowest 
— in plain figures. I will cheer- 

ully and impartially attend to exhib- 
iting queens, bees, hives, and other 
implements forthe apiary, of any kind, 
free of charge. I will exercise all due 
care and diligence, but will not be re- 
sponsible for losses of queens or bees 
by death oraccident. learnestly hope 
that all who can possibly attend this 
Convention will do so, and see the 
beauties of the far-famed *‘ Blue-Grass 
Region,” the ‘‘home of Clay” and 
other statesmen, and its fine stock of 
every description. We cordially in- 
vite you to come, thus filling a double 
mission. I shall feel grateful to all 
who have any intention of coming, to 
have them state the fact on a postal 
card addressed to me, and will cheer- 
fully answer all inquiries to the best of 
of my ability. W. WILLIAMSON, 

Vice Pres. for Ky. N. A. B. K. Soc. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 1, 1881. 

We cannot refrain from congratulat- 
ing the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, upon the choice of Mr. Wm. 
Williamson as a special committee to 
look after the interests of exhibitors. 
In him are combined all the essentials 
necessary toa satisfactory execution 
of the trust—discriminating, unpreju- 
diced, energetic, honest, and with all 
the courtesy that distinguishes the 
true gentleman. Exhibitors can trust 
to his judgment. He will leave noth- 
ing undone to make of the Convention, 
as it richly deserves to be, a complete 
success. 


el 


Which Are the Best Bees? 





Mr. J. A. Johnson, Indiana, writes 
us as follows: 

Which do you consider the best bees 
for honey-gathering, Italian, Cyprian, 
Syrian or Hungarian bees? I want 
the best queens to breed from in 1882. 
I have no knowledge of any only Ital- 
ians. Could you not give us an article 
on the different races of bees now in 
the United States ? 

We yet consider the better strains of 
Italians the best bees in this country, 
and that they will be the source from 
which will be bred the *‘ coming bee.” 
They possess so many desirable points 
of superiority, that it will be a difficult 
matter to supersede them with any of 
the newer races, about which there is 
much difference of opinion among 
careful and observing apiarists. We 
have not sufficiently tested any of them 
to hazard a positive opinion from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Regarding the Cyprians (from which 
much was expected), we have some 
very damaging reports. They are said 
to be very fierce in disposition, rest- 
less on the combs, easily aroused, and 
display no superiority to the Italians 
as honey-gatherers. Some of these 


objections are undoubtedly based on 


prejudice, or result from insufficient 
investigation. 

The Syrian bees appear to have met 
with more favor, though many bee- 
keepers are unable to appreciate any 
superior traits. The August number 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Guide says: 

Holy Land queens look like queens 
reared from hybrid Italians, and act 
like black queens. They are always 


— and running when you open the 
ive. 


We have one colony of Syrians in the 
BEE JOURNAL Apiary. The queen is 
large, well-developed, and quite slow 
and deliberate in her movements. We 
have reared several very promising 
daughters from her, and all present 
the same general characteristics of the 
mother, and nearly approach duplica- 
tion. They bear no resemblance to 
the hybrid Italian—in fact, not so 
nearly as the pure Italian does. The 
body is nearly a maroon-color, the seg- 
ments being very distinctly cut, and 
a polished dark-mahogany color. The 
mother queen is certainly very prolific; 
the daughters are quite young yet, and 
were reared for the purpose of cross- 
ing with Italiandrones. The workers, 
however, exhibit the characteristics 
mentioned in the Guide; they havea 
quick, nervous, hurry-scurry move- 
ment, are smaller than Italians, and 
much more ready to repel intrusion. 
They are very good workers, and we 
find they become a trifle more amiable 
with frequent gentle handling. 

Of the so-called Hungarian bees in 
this country, we have not sufficient 
data for arriving at any conclusion 
unless that they area hybrid, produced 
perhaps by mating black or brown 
queens with Italiandrones. Asarace, 
we have no confidence in them. 

With our present limited knowledge, 
and in the absence of well authenti- 
cated proof of superiority in other 
races, we would dislike advising any 
apiarist who now possesses a good 
strain of Italians, to make a change ; 
but, rather, to make their improve- 
ments in the pasturage. 





Management of Bees at Fairs. 





Dr. J. W. Hudson, of Mayesville, S. 
C., makes the following request : 


DEAR Epiror: Please to give us full 
directions for showing, handling, dri- 
ving and the general management of 
bees at exhibitions and fairs. Give all 
the details, for many of us have never 
seen bees on exhibition, though we 
may know how to handle them in our 
own apiaries. I know of no one so 
capable of giving instruction in this 
matter as yourself, who have seen it 
done so often, both in this country and 
in Europe. Give us the practice in 
both countries, and your opinion as to 
the best. Imight have placed my bees 
on exhibition at our recent agricultu- 
ral fair, had I known anything about 
the management of them at such 
places. I do not know whether they 
should be confined in their hives or 
allowed to fly ; in a word, I know noth- 
ing about it. 


In the BEE JOURNAL for Feb., 1880, 
we urged that manipulations with bees 
be instituted at fairs,and bee and honey 
shows would be the most attractive 
features of State, County, and Dis- 
trict Fairs. There are many good rea- 
sons for introducing such,but the chief 
one, perhaps, is that those who pro- 
duce honey for the market may be in- 
duced to present it in the most mar- 
ketable shape; for the old slip-shod 





manner of production must pass away, 








and the new methods and new ideas 
of practical management must take 
the place of the old and undesirable 
ones. As we have so strongly advised 
public manipulations with bees, the 
question is a natural one: How canit 
be done ? 

When we were in England, in 1879, 
we found that the most attractive 
features of the fairs were the public 
manipulations with bees. There they 
had a large tent, as shown by the ac- 
companying engraving. The inner 
circle was inclosed by mosquito bar 
or netting around the sides and about 
8 feet high, leaving the top entirely 
open. Around this circle is a passage- 
way, covered with canvas above and 
outside, about 8 feet high, and 6 feet 
broad ; in this inclosure the audience 
assemble to witness, through the net- 
ting, the manipulations with bees— 
driving the bees from askep or box 
hive,and finding the qreen and ex- 
hibiting it to the audience. Here, 





Tent for Publicly Ezhibiting Bees. 


also, a lecturer was arranged for every 
hour, who gave a lecture for half the 
time, leaving the other half hour for 
the manipulations. The committee 
there charged 6d. (about 10 cents), for 
admission, every hour. 

While in Great Britain we gave 8 
half-hour lectures in this tent; each 
time the inclosure was full of eager 
listeners. Two of these were deliv- 
ered at the Scottish Bee and Honey 
Show, at Perth, concerning which the 
Dundee Advertiser remarks as follows: 


The manipulating tent was a scene 
of great interest during the show. It 
is of octagon shape, the operator stand- 
ing in the middle, while the public 
feel secure under the protection of an 
intervening gauze screen. Driving 
bees from a straw skep and transfer- 
ring their combs to a bar-frame hive, 
were hourly operations, and never 
failed to strike with astonishment the 
spectators, who stood aghast at seeing 
a human being unprotected turning 
up a hive of bees, and handling them 
as if they were blue flies. 


Mr. Thos. G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Was > 
ent during the first 3 days of the show, 
and gave lectures on American bee- 
keeping, which were very interesing, 
and were well received. The Society 
presented to him a medal as a souvenir 
of his visit to this country, and for 
the valuable services he has rendered 
to the present session of the Society. 

The driving competition then com- 
menced, when 6 competitors entered 
the list. After the straw skeps had 
been balloted for, they were turned up 


‘one after another, and by gently tap- 


ping on the sides of the hive the bees. 
were compelled to leave their homes 
with their stores of brood and honey, 
and to take refuge in an empty skep 
laced above. The queens were cap- 
ured and exhibited to a large assem- 
blage of spectators. 

For ‘‘showing” bees, observatory 
hives were used—those having glass 
sides,something like the Worrall hive, 
through which the bees may be seen 
at work—the hive being inside the ex- 
hibition building, with a tube cover- 








ing the entrance, and running through 
the side of the building, giving free 
passage, in and out, for the bees. 
Sometimes, a glass box inclosing each 
frame, arranged like leaves of a book, 
with a common entrance to all of 
them, from the tube running through 
the side of the building, is made to 
exhibit bees. This gives an opportu- 
nity for thorough examination of the 
whole colony. 

Liberal premiums should be offered 
for the best exhibits, and these pre- 
miums should cover a large variety of 
special points in order to make the 
competition the more lively and at- 
tractive, as well as to enhance apiar- 
ian science in general. 


Last year a small exhibition of bees, 
honey, and implements for the apiary, 
was made at the St. Joseph, Mo., Ex- 
position. The superintendent of the 
apiarian department for this year, R. 
S. Musser, Esq., has written to us as 
follows : 


The exhibits of last year have 
worked up quite an interest in pro- 
— apiculture in this vicinity. 

(any then, for the first time, saw the 
new apiarian improvements, single 
comb sections, comb foundation, etc., 
and had never heard of planting any- 
thing for their bees to get honey from. 
The finest honey in the world is pro- 
duced in the Missouri Valley, from 
Yankton, Dakota, to Jefferson City, 
Mo. If the various Fair Associa- 
tions in this valley would give some 
encouragement to this industry,a large 
amount of honey would be gathered 
in this valley, and put upon the mar- 
ket in first-class style. ot one cent 
in premiums was offered last year, but 
this year over $120, besides diplomas 
are offered, and next year | know we 
can double the amount. 


The fair for 1881 will begin on Sept. 
5, and closes Oct. 10, and promises to 
be avery interesting occasion. The 
following is the list of premiums in 
the apiarian department : 


yo! of Italian bees,1st premium, 
$5; 2d premium, $3. 

Display or black bees, Ist premium, 
$2; 2d premium, $1. 

Display of queen bees, $3. 

Display of imported queen bees, $5. 

Display of bee-keepers’ tools, im- 
plements and fixtures, $5. 

Best display of honey in comb, $4; 
2d premium, $2. 

Largest assortment of seeds for 
7 a, $2. 

Exhibition of a swarm of bees in a 
hive, including their handling and 
best method of subjugation, to be 
practically illustrated on Friday, Sept. 
9, Ist premium $5; 2d premium, one 
tested Italian queen, offered by D. G. 
Parker, valued at $3. 

Honey extractor, $2. 

Honey knife, diploma. 

Bee smoker, diploma. 

Atomizer, diploma. 

Bee feeders, diploma. 

Comb foundation, diploma. 

Felt blankets, for covering brood- 
frames, diploma. 

Bee veils, diploma. 

Gloves, rubber gauntlets, diploma. 

Sections, all in one piece, diploma. 

Sections, dovetailed, diploma. 

Wax extractor, diploma. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For best display of comb honey, $5. 

For best 50 pounds of comb honey, 
in 1 and 2-pound boxes, $5. 

Pay for best 30 lbs. of comb honey, 
exhibited in 1 or 2-pound boxes, $15. 

For the best and largest display of 
comb honey from any one aplary in 
the Ninth Congressional District of 
Missouri, one copy of Daily Herald for 
one year. 

Second best display, one copy of 
Weekly Herald for 2 years. 

For the largest and best display of 
bee-keepers’ tools, implements, and 
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seeds for honey plants—exhibited bya 
dealer in the same, $10. 

For the best display of comb honey, 
exhibited by a lady from either Kansas, 
Nebraska er Iowa, $20. 

For best display of comb honey, ex- 
hibited by a Missouri lady, $20. 

For the second best display of comb 
honey, exhibited by a lady,a patent 
dough kneader and patent biscuit and 
roll cutter, for family use. 


The managers of the St. Joseph 
Fair have, by their foresight, given a 
grand example for others to follow, 
and we hope the time will very speedily 
come when apiculture,so long neg- 
lected by the managers of fairs, will 
receive its due share of their atten- 
tion. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bees Within a Statue.—The Bienen 
Vater says : 


In the town of Wernstein, Upper 
Austria, there has stood upon a very 
high stone base, from time immemo- 
rial (life size) a statue of a madonna, 
constructed of clay. Quite a long 
time the supposition had gained 
ground that within it was a _ well-reg- 
ulated and rich colony of bees. But 
no one seemed inclined to disturb the 
little honey gatherers, within their 
singular asylum. A few days ago, 
workmen commenced to renovate the 
old and venerable statue, to save it 
from ruin, and first they had to search 
for the abode of the bees. How great 
was their surprise when they found 
the entire hollow space within filled 
with the richest of comb honey. Two 
large water tubs full of honey were 
taken from this statue. <A tavern- 
keeper, who undertook to perform 
this job of removing the honey, re- 
ceived such a treatment from the an- 
gry bees that he had to go to bed im- 
mediately. Now, people remembered 
that this colony had sent out 3 swarms 
last fall, of which 2 were captured, 
but the third went to the woods. 
Those bees had made the statue their 
home for over 7 years; from this one 
can judge of the wealth of honey found. 





The Honey Crop in N. Y. and the 
East.—The Bee-Keepers’ Exchanye re- 
marks as follows on this subject: 


Weare asked, what the prospects 
are for good prices in the honey mar- 
ket. We hope to see prices high, but 
doubt whether they will be. ‘l'ruethe 
number of colonies is few, but the 
yield in most quarters is enormous. 
Throughout Central New York, and 
Vermont, the crop will be very large 
per colony. Very favorable reports 
come from various and widely separa- 
ted localities. Different from many 
articles, small ——— of honey 
does not and will not advance prices 
very much. Wecounsel ouy readers 
to sell their crops at home as much as 
possible. 


$$$ 


Rate at which Honey is Gathered.— 
Mr. L. C. Root, in the American Agri- 
culturist, gives the following figures on 
this interesting topic: 


I shall commence here to give, as I 
have done heretofore, the weight of 
honey taken from a selected hive at 
different dates. We have chosen for 
this purpose one of our best Italian 
colonies, and have given it every ad- 
vantage. The queen was very prolific, 
and choicest combs have been fur- 
nished so that she has been able to de- 
— eggs to her utmost capacity. 

he weather has been favorable to 
rapid increase. 





The bees are in a two- 


story large Quinby hive, which has 


| of our active bee-keepers. 


been supplied with 32 combs, from 
which honey is to be taken with a 
honey extractor. I shall not only 
give the weight of honey as itis taken 
out from time to time, but also give 
the gain at intervals of a few hours, 
on different days, which will prove of 
interest to the reader. 

The first honey was extracted June 
25th, when it was all removed from 
the entire number of combs. The 
amount was 96 lbs. June 26th was the 
first warm, fair day for over a week, 
and during the day they gathered over 
20 lbs. Insections where the fall pas- 
turage is not abundant, I would cau- 
tion bee-keepers to not add boxes too 
late in the season, as well as too use 
care in extracting toolate. Many who 
are inexperienced may extend this so 
far, as to fail to leave sufficient stores 
for winter. 

The a of bee-keeping are 
not fully comprehended even by some 
I do this 
to encourage a more thorough investi- 
gation of the best methods, which will 
so surely lead to results almost in- 
credible to those unacquainted with 
modern bee-keeping. 





—_-< 


Midsummer Bee Management.—The 
Rural New Yorker contains the follow- 
ing article on Summer Management ; 


In case of scanty pasturage for bees 
at this season of the year, there is 
great necessity for providing them 
with food in the hive. The feeding 
should be done regularly after sunset, 
and as they are more liable to be 
vicious when the fields fail to supply 
them with honey, the bees should be 
smoked sufficiently to keep them quiet; 
and then, as always, they should be 
disturbed as little as possible. The 
Ss of feeding, either in Spring 

efore flowers bloom or in the Sum- 
mer intervals during the absence of 
the best honey-producing flowers, is a 
wise one, as it keeps the bees in good 
condition for the work before them. 
Cheap honey is recommended by some 
as a good food, but ‘“*‘A” sugar 
reduced to the consistency of honey, is 
quite as good. There is but little to 
be said in favor of feeding grape-su- 
gar and glucose. 

Honey which is removed from the 
hive in hot weather is apt to be inhab- 
ited by the moth worm, which hatches 
from the eggs deposited in one way or 
another by the bee-moth. Just how, 
or when, this is done is not known, 
but it is not at all unlikely that the 
moth finds her way into the hive and 
there lays her eggs, though some say 
she deposits them on the bottom 
boards of the hive and then they are 
carried inside by adhering to the feet 
and legs of the bees. If honey taken 
out is to be keptin boxes during the 
Summer, it should be closely watched 
and at the first appearance of a fine 
whitish powder on the combs, it should 
be removed by fumigating with sul- 
phur. It is well to smoke combs from 
which the honey has been extracted. 

It is important to keep the light-col- 
ored oe or clover honey) sepa- 
rate from the dark-colored, such as 
buckwheat honey. The apiarist who 
expects to get good prices for his 
a will be careful not to let these 
two kinds go to market in the same 
box. White honey, though it be but 
soiled with dark, will not commanda 
good price. However, nice buck- 
wheat honey, though not commanding 
as large prices, is yet a source of much 
profit, inasmuch as, in some sections. 
a good supply is obtained after the 
white honey plants have failed. The 
hives should be protected from the in- 
tense heat of the sun during the 
heated term, though early and late in 
the season it is essential that the hives 
be exposed to the warm rays of the sun. 


August is a good month for Italian- 
izing, as the queens can be obtained 
quite reasona Wy then, and good Ital- 
ian workers will be ready for the next 
season. Every effort should now be 
made to build up the colonies with 
young bees, even if feeding is required. 
Colonies well prepared will stand the 





Winter much better. 


Glucose.—Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, 
Ill., writes as follows in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture on glucose and its manu- 
facture. 


Friend Root:—I extend unto you 
my right @ in token of approval of 
your present position on that vexed 
glucose question. Your former one 
was always a sore trial to me, for I 
was fearful that the money that was in 
it,so warped your better judgment 
that you could not see it in its true 
light. When you invoked the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon the Buffalo Sugar 
Co., it was a dose too great for me to 
swallow ; and the longer I chewed the 
bigger it got, 

Hamlin, who is the principal mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Co., has large works 
here (Peoria, Ill.), and has recently 
purchased an extensive tract of land 
in the vicinity of Des Moines, Iowa, to 
erect glucose works there. He has 
acres upon acres of lime-kilns to man- 
ufacture that compound for his manu- 
factories. He knows noGod and no 
Sabbath. His employes are not free- 
men, but slaves, compelled to work 
every day in the year, with the eye of 
a watchman upon them lest they cease 
from their toil, and watchmen over 
watchmen, with small wages; and 
when he walks through his vast works, 
an armed guard protects him. The 
smoke from those vast chimneys never 
ceases, nor does the deadly waste 
that pours into our a river, 
to be the certain death of the finny 
tribe. The fumes that are wafted 
over our city, from the boiling vats of 
corn starch, containing deadly chem- 
icals, can be compared to nothing else 
than to pens where a million pigs are 
kept and fed on distillery slops. We 
who have braved the privations of 
frontier life to obtain a home have no 
redress—for there are millions in it. 
Car-load upon car-load of lime, nitric 
and sulphuric acid are daily used in 
the manufacture of glucose. There 
have been syrups sold in this city that 
have eaten a hole in a table-cloth ! 
This company have bought chemists as 
well as nitric and sulphuric acid. 

But the people are awakening. 
They are inquiring why they feel so 
strangely after eating sugar and 
syrup, and what makes the little one’s 
lips so black, as ifit had been licking 
the ink-bottle after its meal of bread 
and syrup—clear as honey. 

Brother Root, you are a busy man, 
I know; but take time, and if you can’t 
get time on a week day, do it on Sun- 
day. Tie up your handkerchief full of 
yvur best Buffalo sugar; sit down by 
a pail of water and wash it; and when 

ou are through, tell us what you have 
eft, and whether the water is sweet 
or not,—and what kind of stuff is left 
in yourhandkerchief. Be candid, and 
tell us all about it, if it does hurt 
worse than any bee-sting you ever had; 
and whether you would like to give it 
to Blue Eyes or the baby to eat. 

I can not call down the blessing of 
Heaven upon the buffalo Co.; but 
may a age God bless good father 
Langstroth, and continue unto him 
the use of his mental powers! May he 
long stand upon the watch-towers of 
this great industry, that he has given 
his lifetime to promote, and run up 
the signals of alarm in full view of his 
bee children, warning them of the vaga- 
ries of such impulsive persons as A. I. 
Root and— Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., July, 1881. 


-~_-——-er + 


Bears Attacking Bee Ranches.—The 
Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, gives the fol- 
lowing account of bears attacking bee 
ranches in California : 

The business of a California bee- 
keeper is not always one of giddy 
pleasure, nor of sweet and enjoyable 
tranquillity. Not only have the apiar- 
ists of that otherwise favored land had 
their hopes blasted by a short crop of 
honey, but also the great hungry 
mouthed depredator, known as the 





| 


— bear, comes prowling at the 
ead hour of night, when all is still, 
save the gentle murmur of the bees in 
their tranquil habitations, or the dole- 


the distant tree-tops—then he comes 
and seeks the bee-yard. His ways are 
mysterious and not often inquired 
into by the apiarist. Still, withal, 
when patience ceases to be a virtue, 
then his thieving highness is dealt 
with in the following manner by the 
bee-keepers of California : 

‘*Mr. Rowell, of Santa Ana, who owns 
a bee ranch in Trabuco canyon, and 
who has suffered the loss of several 
colonies of bees from the depredations 
of bears, determined to lie in wait for 
the unwelcome visitants, and suc- 
ceeded in shooting a large grizzly, 
who came for his regular meal of (bee) 
bread and honey. The bee men are 
jubilant over the killing already of 
three or four of these grizzly knights 
of the mountains, but say there area 
few more of the same sort. Mr. 
Rowell has regaled the epicures of 
Santa Ana with a toothsome steak 
from bruin’s carcass, which had been 
made as sweet as honey and honey 
comb could make it.” 


-—-_- - 


Are Cyprian Bees Ferocious !—This 
question Mr. C. A. Abbott, editor of 
the British Bee Journal answers thus: 


We are sorry we cannot confirm the 
good character for gentleness given to 
the Cyprians. Such character came 
with them when they were exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Show, and those 
present, when they were handled on 
that occasion, were so impressed with 
their ferocity that their‘ purity’ was 
doubted, and reference made to the 
authorities at the British Museum. 
Since then we have had considerable 
experience with these bees, having re- 
ceived some direct from Cyprus, and 
they have invariably proved most 
fightable ; the Syrians may be put in 
the same category. As workers and 
breeders they are both good; but the 
best workers we have ever known are 
the cross from the Syrians. They, 
however, are not easily subdued. 





—~—-e + 


Experience while Uniting Swarms. — 
In the London Journal of Horticulture 
Mr. W. Riatt, gives the following ex- 
perience while uniting swarms: 


While uniting some swarms a rather 
rare circumstance transpired. After 
one queen had been removed, the bees 
continued very excited, which led me 
to think they had balled the other 
queen. This I found to be the case. 
She also was caged, but left in the hive. 
Still the excitement continued all 
night, and next morning when I went 
to liberate the queen I found the cage 
surrounded by an excited mass of bees. 
I liberated the prisoner; at once she 
was again balled. Sucha case could 
only be accounted for by supposing 
that in some mysterious way a third 
queen had entered the hive, so I at 
once removed the balled. In a few 
moments the excitement died away, 
the bees set to work with a will, and 
in twenty-four hours had all their 
combs built out and mostly. furnished 
with honey, besides starting in a case 
of sections. The intruder, of which I 
only had one hasty glance, turns out 
to be the late head of a nucleus that 
stands 10 yards off. She had been out 
on her wedding trip while the swarm 
was in the air, and, joining it, entered 
the hive, where she seemed to be pre- 
ferred to the pair of old queens. A 
few hours more and I should have 
been minus 2 fertile queens, which 
means just now a prospective loss of 
5,000 bees a day for at least a week. 

: enchdiitiitheriethinislabitdaks 

tg Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont 
Center, Mich., having some nice comb 
honey, took 2 boxes of it to the Indi- 
cator, published in that place, as we 
notice by an item in that paper. 


eg We have prepared a SPECIAL 
edition of the BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 





ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 


ful screech of some bird of wisdom in! supplied free, in any quantity desired, 
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Bee Stings.—A writer in the JouR- 
NAL, some time since, gave us a rem- 
edy for bee stings—‘ hold your 
tongue.” I find that one generally 
has use for that member about the 
time a bee sits down on him. If Mr. 
‘*Hold-your-tongue ” will smoke the 
place thevouahly. where the stinger 
went in, I think that he will find it a 
much easier task, and in a short time 
he will hardly know that he has been 
stung. It serves not only to prevent 
the scent from being communicated to 
the rest of the colony, but kills the 
poison. Try it. 5S. GOODRICH. 

Saybrook, Ill. 


Obscure, Scientific, but Silent Bee- 
Men.—On page 226, of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, Mr. Clarke says that he has fer- 
reted out an obscure scientific apiar- 
ist. These are the kind of men we 
like to hear about; but we would 
rather hear from than about them. 
Mr. George Sturgeon, no doubt, has a 
great deal of knowledge and experi- 
ence, and if such men would write 
an article, now and then, for the BEE 
JOURNAL, it would do some of us (es- 
(mee me those who are young in the 

usiness) much good. It seems to 
me, from last winter’s reports, that 
most of us have much tolearn yet. I 
visited a neighboring bee-keeper, a 
short time ago, and handed him a 
copy I had with me of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, and asked him to subscribe for 
it. He replied: ‘‘ No; there is no ne- 
cessity for me to spend my money in 
that way; I know all about bees.” 
Yet, out of the 9 colonies he prepared 
for winter last fall, he has but 4 left. 
Now, if the scientific obscure apiarists 
would write an article now and then 
for the BEE JOURNAL, they would 
most certainly gladden the hearts 
of many of its readers, by letting 
their light shine, for we desire to 
profit by the oe of others. I 
am well aware that we have many ex- 
cellent writers now, whose efforts 
have been and will be highly apprecia- 
ted. I commenced the season with 
one colony, which was divided May 
16. I have received 35 pounds of 
comb honey in 2-pound sections from 
the younger colony. They are both 
very strong, and are bringing in a lit- 
tle honey from the second crop of 
white clover, which is very short on 
account of the dry weather. 

A. E. FOsTEerR. 

Covington, Ky., July 30, 1881. 


Stung by Cyprians.—My little boy 
was nearly stung to death by cross 
Cyprian bees,a few days ago. The 
child is 20 months old. He had not 
been missed from the house when his 
mother heard him scream in the 
apiary. He was in front of the hive. 
and his head covered with bees. He 
luckily recovered after 3 days of suf- 
fering, by the application of cold 
water. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Aug. 1, 1881. 


A eng | Determined to Keep Two 
pl have fought the elements 
or 8 months, and have had but little 
reward, except bringing my bees 
through with but little loss. The 
winter here was quite favorable for 
bees, though the spring has been the 
worst for bees that ever was known. 
My bees are now in prime condition 
for storing surplus. The basswood 
will soon be in bloom; we shall have 
an abundance of it,as the late rain 
has, with the warm weather, revived 
things very much. My bees are mostly 
Italians ; i find them much ahead of 
the blacks. Lown 4% of asmallapiary 
located at Charles Barker’s; we have 
things in fine condition to produce 
honey. I think we are fortunate ; we 
have one colony that accepted 2 queens 
to lay, and seein to be perfectly thrown 
out of order when one is removed. I 
have removed 2 this season, and the 





bees were very much excited until 
they had another started. The first 
daughter hatched before there were 
drones. She remained with the mother 
about 10 days, when I removed her, 
and they at once made a queen-cell 
and the mother remained in the hive; 
the daughter became fertilized and 
also remained in the hive and_ laid 
about one week. I removed her and 
introduced her to another colony, where 
she is filling the combs profusely. I 
see ee | the parent colony has a 
queen-cell with an eng in it, which 
roves that they are determined to 
lave 2 queens. The daughters seem 
to be exactly like their mother. I 
value these queens much. I will re- 
port again hereafter. The BEEJouR- 
NAL is an excellent thing to keep 
away the blues. I hope I shall be 
able to be one of its readers as long as 
I read anything. G. H. GREEN. 
Athens, Maine, July 11, 1881, 


Very Little Surplus Honey.—Bees 
have done very little in the way of 
collecting honey here, so far this sea- 
son. Fruit blossoms and white clover 
yielded comparatively no _ honey. 
Basswood bloom was immense, but 
lasted only a fewdays. Vegetation is 
dying, being burned up by the heat 
and drouth. Corn cannot make over 
1¢ of a crop. We have no show for 
any surplus honey here at present; 
our hopes are blasted. T.J. WARD. 

St. Mary’s, Ind., Aug 1, 1881. 


Feeding Full Winter Stores.—Is it 
possible to feed up and carry through 
the winter bees in box hives, after be- 
ing robbed clean at frost? A friend 
told me he was going to brimstone a 
part of his bees. I can have the bees 
and brood comb free—would it pay me 
to try to carry them over? I wonder 
if the balance of the country is as dry 
as Southern Illinois is at this time. 
We have not had any rain for six weeks 
to-day. Grass and clover are dead ; 
in fact, the meadows would burn like 
old grass, if the match was applied. 
If it does not rain, and that soon, there 
will not be corn raised to fatten the 
hogs. This has been, and I fear will 
remain an extremely bad year for bees. 
They are now consuming the white 
clover surplus. Another question : 
Do bees usually store sufficient hone 
in brood frames to carry them through 
the winter? Longlive the BEE Jour- 
NAL. D. W. BELLEMEY. 
Vienna, Ill., July 31, 1881. 


{It is possible with an entrance feed- 
er, or a division-board feeder, such as 
Prof. Cook describes in his ‘‘ Manual 
of the Apiary,” to feed enough sugar- 
syrup to winter the bees nicely; and 
if bees at an extreme Cost of $2.50 per 
colony are any object, it will pay you 
to take them. Ordinarily, with a me- 
dium-sized brood chamber, bees will 
store an abundance in the brood frames 
for wintering on. We saw many colo- 
nies last fall in Kane Co.. Ill., which 
had not honey enough in the brood 
frames to last half the winter ; but it 
was because they could not find the 
honey to store, not from lack of room. 
—Ep.] 


On the Wing.—We left our home, 
Peoria, [ll., on the evening of July 
27, our destination being St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.,the birth-place of Fairbanks’ 


scales. All the way we were on the 
qu vive for honey plants, but recog- 
nized very few until we arrived at Al- 
bany, N. Y. From there to Troy we 
were gladdened by the sight of sweet 
clover in all the rocky crevices. The 
road from Greenfield, Mass., to this 
place, is edged with gold—golden rod 
everywhere—against the side of de- 
pots, lumber, etc.. in some places ap- 
pearing like a cultivated crop—a sea 
of waving gold. The bouquets inthe 
church decorations were composed in 
part of golden rod, mingling with 
ferns and golden-banded lilies, un- 
knowingly ey to a bee-keeper 
from [linois. ks. L. HARRISON, 





Drouth.—My bees have done very 
poorly this season; I have had very 
few natural swarms, not over 1,000 
pounds of extraeted honey and 125 
pounds of comb honey; and with 70 
or 75 colonies we are in the midst of 
one of the most disastrous drouths I 
ever saw, and not a drop of rain for 
nearly 5 weeks. It was very wet un- 
til the dry weather set in. What has 
become of M. B., of Fincastle, Ind., 
and that promised article on ‘‘Fertil- 
ization,” in time for the present sea- 
son ? Has he or she or they forgot it, 
or did their bees all die in the spring, 
or, or—what ? The season is march- 
ing on, and still it does not come. 

J. F. LOVE. 

Cornersville, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1881. 


[M. B. is making experiments and 
will report when there is anything re- 
liable to report.—ED.] 


Ants.—Every bee-keeper in the land 
has met and fought the intolerable 
ant-nuisance, in one shape or another, 
and yet they are not conquered. I 
have had them wade over seas of car- 
bon oil, to reach the hive. where they 
might domicile on the upper side of a 


warm honey-board, among the caps 


and supers to propagate their millions. 
Now for the remedy. Look up an old 
milk pan, holding abouta gallon, or 
larger is better, whittle a handle on 
the thick end of half a pine shingle, 
slip the thin end under and nail with 
clinch tacks from the inside bottom of 
an, and your cremator is finished. 
‘ill your pan about half full of dry 
shavings or excelsior, and you are now 
ready for the conflict. Fire the shav- 
ings first, then quickly take off the top 
or covering of your hive, with the 
flaming pan in one handand a broom- 
corn whisk in the other, you will scoop 
both eggs and ants in the flames. 
Those escaping, you can get on a sec- 
ond trial. For 25 yearsI have fought 
this ant nuisance in vain. This year 
I have conquered; on ahundred hives 
in my apiary not a spoonful of ants 
can be found to-day. Give it a trial; 
when a thing is burned up that is about 
the end of it. J. W. BAYARD. 
Athens, O., Aug. 13, 1881. 
Bees in Kansas.—Last winter being 
a very severe one, about % of the bees 
in this neighborhood died. I lost all 
but 3 colonies; I had 20 in the fall, in 
Langstroth hives; I wintered out-of- 
doors, Sy pete The 3 that came 
through the winter were very weak in 
the spring. I took good care of them, 
following the directions given in the 
BEE JOURNAL, and in the manuals. 
I bought 2 colonies of bees, one black 
and one Italian, making 5 colonies to 
start with again in the spring. I 
increased to 8, which are in good con- 
dition now, except one weak. This 
season has not been very pam 
for bees. In the spring they com- 
menced work in the section boxes, but 
in May, June, and July it became so 
dry that they used all the honey they 
had. During the past week they be- 
gan to work on buckwheat, and are 
ast filling the hives up with brood. 
The bees and queens of some colonies 
are breeding in the upper story and 
leave the lower story empty. What 
shall I do to get the brood down in the 
lower storyagain ? ERNST ZABEL. 
Williamsburg, Kan., Aug 1, 1881. 
[Put in the center of the brood- 
chamber 2 or 3 empty combs,or frames 
filled with foundation.—ED.]| 


Gratitude to Messrs. Jones and Ben- 
ton.—The readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL will be pained to learn that a 


recent letter from Mr. Benton, just| Ill 


received, states that his health is not 
restored. The effects of the severe 
exertions and great hardships incident 
to his arduous labors to secure the A. 
dorsata, are slow to leave him. All of 
us will surely hope that they will 
not be lasting, as, surely, Mr. Benton 
has richly earned the hearty gratitude 
not only of American apiarists, but 
those of the whole world. Though 
Messrs. Jones and Benton may not 
secure great pecuniary benefits for 





their grand undertaking, they surely 
may feel the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that they have done a great 
favor to apiarists. A. J. Cook. 


Fresh Every Week.—The Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is so valuable to me 
that I can hardly wait for the next 
number. I have been reading nearly 
all the literature devoted to bee cui- 
ture, and I find the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL the best; perhaps that is in 
part, because it comes so fresh and 
clean every week. L. J. DIEHL. 

Butler, Ind. 


Stizus Grandis.—I send you two spe- 
cimens of the great wasp family (I 
use the word wasp in the broad sense), 
which inhabits the Middle and South- 
ern States. They were captured and 
preeentee tome by my nephew, Mr. 
4. W. Demaree. They are quite for- 
midable-looking insects when alive 
and active. eing somewhat rare 
here, I have not been able to study 
their habits successfully. What ac- 
count can you give of them in the BEE 
JOURNAL ? G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., July 28, 1881. 


[This is Stizus grandis, Say. It is 
one of our largest and handsomest 
wasps, and is over 1144 inches long. 
The color is black, handsomely orna- 
mented with yellow bands. Like all 
wasps, these are predacious, and by 
destroying other insects (mostly those 
that are noxious) they do no little good. 
Their stings are formidable; but like 
other Hymenoptera, they seldom sting 
unless rudely treated. The fear of 
bees and wasps that is so often felt, is 
unnecessary. Let them alone, and 
they will almost always return the 
civility ; maltreat them, and they will 
repay with interest.—A. J. CooKk.] 


a The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
is October 5,6, and 7,1881. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
the North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 

The National Convention will be 
held during the time of holding the 
St. Louis Fair and the Expositions at 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and that all 
passing through those cities can get 
the benefit of excursion rates. 

N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 
> The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 

States. C.C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 

«@ The Northern Michigan - Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 

t The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
Aug. 30,at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 

@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE. Sec., Platteville, Wis. 

g@ The Eastern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. ball, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A. B. WEED, Sec. 





